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CICERO AND BITHYNICUS 
By Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

In the collection of Cicero's miscellaneous correspondence (Ad 
Familiar es) stand in immediate conjunction two undated letters 
(vi. 16, 17) of which the former is addressed simply Bithynicus 
Ciceroni S., and the latter Cicero Bithynico S. The somewhat 
formal tone of the letter from Bithynicus suggests that perhaps the 
address is not preserved in its original shape; but this point is not 
of value for the present discussion. In Fam. xvi. 23. 1 Cicero 
remarks to Tiro, ad Bithynicum scripsi, but as an isolated sentence, 
and without anything in the context to suggest the theme of his letter. 
These three are the only places in the entire body of Cicero's corre- 
spondence where the name Bithynicus is to be found. 

The placing of the two letters vi. 16 and 17 in this order suggests, 
in the absence of any other extant correspondence between the two 
men, that the ancient editor of Cicero's epistles in the form in 
which we now have them took the second to be an answer to the 
first, and that has been the judgment also of recent scholars in con- 
siderable numbers, including such men as Professors Tyrrell and 
Purser and O. E. Schmidt. The collocation of the two Bithynicus 
letters immediately after the brief letter to Basilus (vi. 15), which 
I have discussed already in this journal (Class. Phil., VIII, 48 ff.), 
further suggests that the ancient editor may have believed the 
Bithynicus concerned to be the man of that name probably nomi- 
nated by Julius Caesar before his death to be governor of Sicily 
in 44 B.C., and the (undated) letters to have been written by and to 
Bithynicus in that province not long after the fatal Ides of March, 
to which day the editor doubtless referred the Basilus letter. This 
also has been a common opinion in recent times, though some critics 
have hesitated to make any definite affirmation about the date, 
even when they were certain that the second letter was in answer 
to the first. 

Two men called Bithynicus are the only persons of that surname 
known to us who may or must have been known to Cicero. One of 
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these is mentioned by Cicero himself (Brut. 240) as a somewhat older 
friend of his student days. His full name is given by Cicero as 
Q. Pompeius A.f., qui Bithynicus dictus est. The cognomen, which 
Cicero's phrase would imply was a new one, he appears to have 
acquired by services in connection with the organization of the 
province of Bithynia in 75 B.C. 1 He took the side of Pompey in 
the civil war, fled with him to Egypt, and was there killed in the 
year 48. 2 That is practically all that is known about him. 

Of the second Bithynicus even less is told. In 43-42 a Pompeius 
Bithynicus was governor of Sicily, where he was put to death by 
Sextus Pompey. 3 It is justifiably enough assumed that he was the 
son of the other Pompeius Bithynicus, dead six years earlier. It is 
less surely, but with some degree of plausibility, assumed that his 
governorship began in 44 by the ante mortem appointment of Caesar 
and that accordingly he was in Sicily either from some little time 
before Caesar's death, or, at any rate, from a time shortly thereafter. 
This, to be sure, corresponds with a longer term of office than the 
single year then allowed by law for praetorian provinces; but (1) no 
other incumbent or claimant of the post for the year 44 is known, 
(2) the selection of provincial governors for 43 (M. Cusinius for 
Sicily) presided over by Antony was a month later (December, 44) 
declared null and void by the senate and the present incumbents 
ordered to remain in command; and therefore, as Bithynicus was 
at least locum tenens at the end of 43 and the beginning of 42, it is 
but reasonable to suppose him a hold-over appointee of Caesar for 
44 (cf. W. Sternkopf in Hermes, XLVII, 328). Even this is much 
grist for little meal. 

The circumstances are favorable to the view that Cicero might 
have had correspondence with either of these two men. For further 
determinations we must turn to the letters themselves. Bithynicus 
in addressing Cicero claims an interest in his friendship based upon 
Cicero's intimacy with his father. Of his own previous relations to 
Cicero he speaks with an indefiniteness that appears to be the 
expression of modest politeness. All this does not seem natural 

1 Liv. Per. xciii; Eutrop. vi. 6; Fest. 320 L. s. u. rutrum ten. iun. 
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if addressed to a somewhat younger former schoolmate. But it 
is perfectly proper from a younger man to his father's old friend. 
Surely no one reading the two letters independently, the one of the 
other, and without prejudice, could fail to perceive that the tone of 
the first is that of a junior recommending himself to a senior, that 
of the second, of a senior meeting with reminiscent kindness the 
advances of a junior. Thus the elder of the two Bithynici appears 
to be eliminated. It is the younger who writes to Cicero, and is 
answered by him. 

But in spite of the view generally taken (and taken, I suspect, 
by the ancient editor), Cicero's letter is very evidently not an answer 
to the extant letter from Bithynicus. Suppose we had preserved 
to us only the letter of Cicero : what could we reasonably infer from 
it concerning the utterances of the letter from Bithynicus to which 
it is evidently a reply ? Bithynicus must have expressed sorrow over 
the unsettled political conditions of the time, and hope that they 
might speedily be happily adjusted, so that when he was able to 
return to Rome he might cultivate more fully those relations of inti- 
mate friendship with Cicero which he had to some extent previously 
enjoyed. And as to the circumstances of the letter, Cicero recog- 
nizes that the political friends of Bithynicus, and not his own, are in 
power, and from them Bithynicus may confidently look for favors, 
while Cicero himself can only assure him of the continuance of his 
warm personal regard, for his father's sake and his own. At one point 
we might be sure that Cicero is quoting the actual words of his cor- 
respondent, promissum tuum, quo in litteris uteris; scribis enim, si ita 
sit, te mecum esse uicturum. It is not certain, on the other hand, 
that Bithynicus made reference to his father's friendship with Cicero. 
That remark may as naturally have originated with Cicero himself. 

Now when we turn to the extant letter of Bithynicus, it is evident 
at first sight that it in no way corresponds in sentiment to the outline 
reconstructed above, except that the writer refers to his father's 
friendship with Cicero. That is actually the only point of apparent 
connection between the two epistles textually before us (for me 
tueare of the first letter can have no possible reference to a state of 
things when the friends of Bithynicus, as the second letter indicates, 
are in power). I have no doubt that this point alone prompted the 
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thought that Cicero's single letter to Bithynicus must have been an 
answer to the single letter from him. But notice especially that 
there is nothing at all in the actual phrases of Bithynicus pointing 
to the phrase quoted verbally by Cicero from him (scribis enim, si 
ita sit [that is, if political troubles should subside], te mecum esse 
uicturum). Cicero's letter clearly indicates that this was the main 
point in the missive that he was answering. For it the letter of 
Bithynicus must have been written. But his extant letter makes no 
such proffer of desire for more perfect intimacy: it merely refers 
modestly to the friendship for Cicero of the writer and his father as 
the basis for asking Cicero ut absentem me, quibuscumque in rebus opus 
fuerit, tueare. That is evidently the purpose for which this letter 
was written. It appears by its tone and manner of expression to 
be addressed to a person who had not been previously a correspondent 
and was not even on terms of active present friendship with the 
writer. But the second letter assumes a certain familiarity already 
established, which Bithynicus could, with the proper deference to an 
older and more distinguished man, express a desire to increase (cf. 
inter alia Cicero in answer to Fadius Gallus — Fam. vii. 23. 4: est 
mihi gratissimum . . . . ut earn domum sumeres, ut non modo prope 
me, sed plane mecum habitare posses; and of the Stoic Diodotus — 
Brut. 309: qui cum habitauisset apud me mecumque uixisset, nuper 
est domi meae mortuus). Again, at the time the first letter is written, 
Cicero may be regarded as having influence with the powers that be : 
at the date of the second letter he has none at all, but the friends of 
Bithynicus, who are not his, are in the saddle. 

There is accordingly no good reason for connecting the two letters 
intimately, but on the contrary quite unsurmountable obstacles in 
the way of that disposition of them. They must be considered as 
quite distinct in time and setting. To what period, then, are we to 
assign each ? 

The letter of Bithynicus appears to have been written when he 
had no standing of especial intimacy with Cicero, but would commend 
himself to his kind consideration. What the officia were which 
Bithynicus pleads as a basis for claiming (though he does it with 
great deference) the exercise of Cicero's friendship in the future, we 
cannot tell. Outside of these two letters and the three words in 
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Fam. xvi. 23. 1 nothing is known concerning the relations between 
Cicero and the younger Bithynicus. The tone of the letter suggests 
that their friendship must earlier have been of the slightest, and 
there had been a considerable period of cessation of all intercourse, 
so that Bithynicus appears to feel that he almost needs to introduce 
himself to Cicero's memory. The elder Bithynicus, Cicero's boy- 
hood friend, had accompanied Pompey on his disastrous Thessalian 
campaign, and it is quite reasonable to guess that the officio, now 
recalled to Cicero's mind may have been performed when Cicero was 
in Pompey's camp at Dyrrachium. The younger Bithynicus 
would certainly be of military age, his father, on Cicero's estimate, 
being about sixty years old in 48, and the son competent to hold 
a praetorian province in 44. I imagine that the letter was written 
after the father's tragic death, and some considerable time afterward, 
when Caesar had returned to Italy, Cicero had concluded those long 
months of anxious waiting at Brundisium and was established at 
home in a dignified and not unhonored retirement, and the younger 
Bithynicus, who had prolonged the conflict against Caesar, was 
lingering outside of Italy, but ready and desirous to return and 
take up the thread of life under the new ruler. I am therefore 
inclined to think that his words ut absentem me, quibuscumque in 
rebus opus fuerit, tueare have a more specific meaning here than they 
would elsewhere necessarily carry. Bithynicus may very well have 
in mind the possibility of securing from his father's friend, with 
whom he had held no communication since they parted at Dyr- 
rachium two years before, an effective word in his behalf with Caesar, 
who had shown himself considerate and generous toward Cicero. 
The letter of Bithynicus might with considerable probability be 
assigned to the second half of the year 46, when Caesar was back 
in Rome between the African and Spanish campaigns, and was setting 
on foot the new administration, besides pardoning his former enemies 
right and left. That the younger Bithynicus, who I assume had 
been a Pompeian like his father, appears in 44 as Caesar's nominee 
for the governorship of Sicily, and so had presumably been praetor 
in 45, or perhaps several years earlier, is of course not surprising. 
Some other Pompeians fared as well from Caesar's magnanimity. 
At any rate Bithynicus did not murder his benefactor. 
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The circumstances of Cicero's letter to Bithynicus are, as I have 
pointed out above, distinctly different. The state is in a parlous 
condition, being in the hands of people who are ambitiously exploit- 
ing it for their own advantage. They are the political friends of 
Bithynicus, and hence Cicero speaks with some reserve about the 
condition of things, but intimates his own powerlessness. This fits 
only the period after Antony had succeeded in establishing himself 
at the helm of affairs, and Cicero, following the lead of his friends, 
M. Brutus and Cassius, had, at least for the time, given up the une- 
qual struggle. I am inclined to assign the letter to the end of May 
or the month of June in the year 44. And I further think it quite 
likely, though it is by no means certain, that the remark ad Bithyn- 
icum scripsi in Fam. xvi. 23. 1 refers to this particular letter. The 
letter itself sounds as if Cicero and Bithynicus had not recently 
been in active correspondence, and that, if a fact, would readily 
explain why Cicero in a letter to Tiro interpolates a brief remark that 
he has answered the (no longer extant) letter just received from the 
governor of Sicily. I would attempt to date Cicero's answer to 
Bithynicus more precisely, but that would involve, according to my 
view, the necessity of discussing the controverted date of the letter 
to Tiro mentioned above, and upon that question I am disinclined 
to enter at the present moment. 

Univeesitt of Chicago 
November, 1914 



